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WILL.I AM BARTON . ROGERS, 



FOUNDER OF THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF. 
TECHNOLOGY 



In the usual connotation ^ of the title the founder of the 
Institute of Technology was the Commonwealth Itself, for 
the State's gift of land, together With its allotment of one- 
third of the so-called Morrill Land Graritto>the institu- 
tion, made tanjgible the vision of a school of applied -scientfe 
which had long existed in the minds-of certain enthusiastic 
and far-seeing men. This relationship to- the State is fitly 
recognized by the word "Massachusetts" in the name of 
the Institute, and by the presence of the Governor,' the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and the Secretary of 
the Board of Education upon its Corporation. 

Gratefully, however, as eVeiy Institute man acknowledges 
the early and continued favor of the Commonwealth, die 
true founder of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
is, without question, its: first' Presidentj W-iltiam Barton 
Rogers, that eminent geologist who for twerity-five years 
used the whole force of his broad mind, of his rare fore> 
sight, of his signal executive ability, of his unusual elo- 
quence, of his extraordinary powers of persuasion, in plan- 
ning, establishing and building up the school to which he 
gave, at last, life itself. 

Professor Rogers threw himself into the task of upbuild- 
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ing the Institute of Technology as few men have devoted 
themselves to any similar undertaking. He lived for the 
school alone, and inspired those ahout him to work with 
almost equal self-forgetfulness. He was zealous, indefat- 
igable, courageous, enthusiastic, no less intellectually than 
morally honest. He drew around him a board of trustees 
having like qualities; together they created a faculty simi- 
larly inspired; and by them were sent out, from the begin- 
ning, students fired with kindred courage and intellectual 
integrity. Coincidently with its very founding, therefore, 
appeared that "Technology Spirit" which, indefinable in 
words, is to-day recognized as a distinctive attribute of 
Institute men. 

To write of Rogers, then, as its founder is to go to the 
very source of the Institute's success. He did much other 
work of importance besides that of establishing the School 
of Industrial Science, but this was his greatest and most 
enduring achievement. Therefore, in the eyes of Institute 
men, he is peculiarly theirs; therefore this memorial of him 
will lay special stress upon that side of his career. As a 
consequence, it will present but an imperfect impression of 
the life of Professor Rogers as a whole. It will dwell upon 
those phases of his character, thought and acts which bear 
especially upon the Institute of Technology, passing over 
entirely or with inadequate notice those many other inter- 
ests which made him one of the broadest men of his gener- 
ation. No permanent loss can result from such a partial 
view, for in the "Life and Letters"* is to be found that 
well-rounded picture of President Rogers which history 
demands. 

One hundred years ago, on the seventh day of December, 

^Edited hj Mn. Rc^^ with the uuatsnce of Frofenot Sedgwick. Publithid b; 
Houf;hlaii, ^fiffli■l k Co., iSji. To theie two Tolumo the pretent memoir ii ilmon whollf 
indebted for it) ficU. 
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l8o4, William Barton Rogers was born in the city of Phila- 
delphia, at 262 North Second Street. His father, Patrick 
Kerr Rogers, from the north of Ireland, near Londonderry, 
was the eldest son of Robert Rogers, a gentleman of some 
estate, and his wife Sarah (Kerr) Rogers. Patrick Rogers 
entered a counting-house in Dublin to be trained to a mer- 
cantile life, but at the time of the rebellion of 1798 wrote 
articles hostile to the government, and was forced to flee to 
America, reaching Philadelphia in August of that year. 

Although but twenty-two years of age, and a stranger 
except for his acquaintance with the many other Irish ref- 
ugees in that city, he was within a few months appointed 
a tutor in the University of Pennsylvania. In the follow- 
ing winter he entered the Pennsylvania Hospital as a student 
and while still there married Hannah Blythe, — also from 
Londonderry, though of Scotch descent, — who had come 
with her sisters to Philadelphia in 1794. In February, 
1802, their eldest son was bom, and in May of that year 
Mr. Rogers received the degree of Doctor of Medicine from 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

In 1803, Robert Rogers, the father, having died, his 
son was obliged to return to Ireland to settle the family 
estate. The property having, however, to be divided among 
twelve children, Dr. Patrick Rogers inherited only enough 
to pay off the debts which he had contracted in securing a 
medical education and in establishing a household. More- 
over, his long absence proved disastrous to his professional 
success; for he had not established, before his departure to 
Ireland, a medical reputation sufficient to hold his patients. 
Therefore, to eke out his income, he started, upon his re- 
turn, a medical library which, for lack of patronage, only 
added to his financial burdens. Thus weighed down, he 
deemed it wise to remove to Baltimore and to start afresh. 
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There, for the seven years between 1812 and 1819, he car- 
ried on a hard struggle against poverty, — a struggle painfully 
shared by his family and from which the sons were not to 
emerge for many years. 

While in Philadelphia, Dr. Patrick Rogers had delivered 
several courses of lectures with much success, and it is clear 
that he felt himself better fitted, as indeed he was, for teach- 
ing than for the work of a practitioner. In 1819 this special 
aptitude came at last to be recognized, and he was invited 
to the chair of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry in the 
College of William and Mary — next to Harvard the oldest 
in the United States — at Williamsburg, Va. Agreeable 
as this change was, it proved disastrous to the health of 
all the family. So malarial was the climate that within one 
year Mrs. Rogers died, and within nine years Dr. Rogers 
himself succumbed, despite the fact that, as soon as his 
teaching duties would permit, the whole family every sum- 
mer left Williamsburg for a more healthful locality. 

Patrick Kerr and Hannah (Blythe) Rogers had seven 
children, of whom four survived. These four all became 
eminent as men of science and were known, familiarly, as 
the "Brothers Rogers." Interesting as it would be to fol- 
low the career of each one, it is possible simply to sum- 
marize the lives of the eldest and the two youngest, making 
afterwards only such fragmentary references to them as the 
close relationship of his brothers to William Barton Rogers 
may require. 

The eldest son, James Blythe, was graduated in medi- 
cine, at Baltimore, in 1822, practised his profession in 
Maryland for a few years, and was then a manufacturing 
chemist and subsequently a lecturer on chemistry in Balti- 
more. Thence he went to Cincinnati, where he was for 
four years Professor of Chemistry in the Cincinnati College 
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(assisting, also, his brother William in the geological sur- 
vey of Virginia). In 1840 he went to Philadelphia, and 
was Professor of Chemistry there, first in the Philadelphia 
Medical Institute, then in the Franklin Institute, and finally, 
till his death in 1852, in the University of Pennsylvania. 

The youngest of the four brothers, Robert Empie, was 
graduated in medicine from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1837, and after five years of varied work in geology 
and medical chemistry was appointed Professor of Chem- 
istry in the University of Virginia. At the death of James 
Rogers in 1852, Robert was elected his successor in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. This position he filled with such 
acceptance that, within four years, he was made also Dean 
of the Faculty. He remained in this double office for 
twenty-five years until, in May, 1877, he resigned to accept 
the Professorship of Medical Chemistry and Toxicology in 
the Jefi^erson Medical College of Philadelphia, where he 
continued until his death in 1884. 

Of the career of the third brother, Henry Darwin, there 
can be no better summary than that given in the American 
Cyclopaedia [1864], for it was written by William Rogers 
himself: — 

Henry Darwin Rogers, an American geologist, born in Phila- 
delphia in r8o9, became professor of physical sciences in Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, in i83r, and afterward professor of geology in 
the University of Pennsylvania, which office he held for many years. 
He began his active geological labors with the survey of the State 
of New Jersey, and in 1835 published a report and geological map 
of the State. He then entered on his great work, the survey of 
Pennsylvania, in which, with some interruptions, he was occu- 
pied until 1856, publishing during the first years annual reports 
of progress which make together a large 8vo volume. His final 
report on the geology of Pennsylvania, in two large volumes, 410, 
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irith numerous drawings and illustrations, and an atlas of gcolt^- 
cal maps, executed by A. Keith Johnston (Edinburgh, i8j8), is 
recognized as a work of great thoroughness and originality, es- 
pecially in the departments of structural and dynamic geology, and 
ranks in scientific as well as practical value with the labors of the 
first geologists of the age. In 1857 he was appointed regius pro- 
fessor of geology and natural history in the University of Glasgow, 
Scotland, where he has since lived. For some years previous to 
this appointment he was a resident of Boston. Professor Rogers 
has contributed many important papers on geological and other 
scientific subjects to the "Transactions" of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, the Boston Society of Natural History, the Amer- 
ican Association of Science, the American Journal of Science, and 
the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, of which last he b one 
of the editors. He is the author of a geological map of the United 
States, and a chart of the arctic r^ons in the Physical Atlas, and, 
in conjunction with W. and A. K. Johnston of Edinburgh, has 
published a geographical atlas of the United States. 

As will appear, William and Henry were, of the brothers, 
those most closely associated in scientific work and in plan- 
ning the Institute of Technology. The extraordinary inti- 
macy and interdependence of these two, however, was only a 
little closer than that which bound together all four of the 
brothers Rogers, each to each, in a personal and scientific 
friendship most notable and beautiful. A warmth of phrase 
due to their Keltic ancestiy and to their Southern residence 
gives to their familiar letters a tone which to New England 
ears savors of hyperbole. But there is no touch of insin- 
cerity, no suspicion that every word of solicitude in matters 
of health, or of rejoicing in scientific and professional prog- 
ress is not as deeply felt as is glowingly expressed. The 
early years of all of them were filled with hardships and 
were often made discouraging by the unjust or unappre- 
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ciative acts of others. Moreover, the fortunes of each 
brother greatly fluctuated, one meeting with success while 
another was encountering adversity, one advancing rapidly 
in public recognition while another, for the time, seemed 
destined to obscurity. Never, however, into their cor- 
respondence, never into their relationship, did there enter 
a word or thought of envy on the one hand or of ex- 
ultation on the other. The success of one was the joy of 
all, the passing failure of another was the sorrow of all. 
Such harmony, such warmth of affection, such mutual help- 
fulness as this, could have but one result, — that together 
they should achieve results in science and reach positions 
of responsibility and honor which separately they would 
hardly have been likely to attain. Better than this, their 
rare concern in one another's affairs gave them a breadth 
of outloolc and a diversity of interests unique in their gener- 
tion. All of them followers of science, their paths were 
sufficiently diverse to cover practically the whole scientific 
field. And, while each perfected himself in his specialQ', he 
followed also with such absorbed interest the work of the 
others as to attain in all branches of science a marked pro- 
ficiency. This breadth of view gave them that authority 
and that power which made them such conspicuous leaders 
in the scientific development of the United States. 

More marked and most fruitful was this closeness of in- 
terest, this breadth of knowledge and this harmony of in- 
vestigation in the case of William and Henry Rogers. Not 
only did it place them among the great leaders in geology, 
not only did it secure to them important State offices in 
scientific work and the friendship of learned men through- 
out the world, but it led them also to survey the whole field 
of pure and applied science with such clear and prophetic 
vision as to enable them to conceive, as early as 1846, a 
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plan for a polytechnic school which, many years later, was 
to develop, along those very lines and under the guidance 
of William, into a school of technology such as we know 
to-day. 

Because of the financial struggles and rather wandering 
life of Patrick Rogers the education of his four sons, from 
the ordinary standpoint, was somewhat desultory. William, 
like his brothers, received his training mainly at the hands 
of his father. While this education may have lacked con- 
ventionality, it evidently was not wanting in those more im- 
portant features, — inspiration, enthusiasm, and real hunger 
for knowledge. A genuine teacher himself, Dr. Patrick 
Rogers tired his sons with a love of learning and imbued 
them with the power to teach. It was evidently he, too, who 
bound his sons so closely to him and to one another that 
the cement of their mutual love never afterwards failed. 

William Rogers, especially, early showed unusual ability 
in teaching as well as rare power of expression. His ora- 
torical gift, indeed, was so marked that in his seventeenth 
year he was chosen to deliver the oration at the celebration 
of the third "Virginiad" at Jamestown. From then until 
his twenty-first year he seems to have devoted himself, 
partly as a student at William and Mary, but mainly under 
his father's guidance, to ardent work in mathematics, 
physics, the classics and modern languages. In 1826, after 
a year's experience of mercantile pursuits in Baltimore, he 
opened, together with his brother Henry, a school at Wind- 
sor, fourteen miles from that city. This gave him a good 
experience in teaching and administration, while permitting 
him also to begin what he above all else enjoyed, the work 
of public lecturing. During that winter of 1826-27 he 
delivered, with much success, a course of lectures at the 
Maryland Institute in Baltimore. The meagre scale then 
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governing such work is shown in the fact that the school 
yielded to the brothers a net income of only about five 
hundred dollars, while William was paid for twenty-five 
lectures only two hundred dollars more. Although upon 
"Natural Philosophy," the lectures, furthermore, had to be 
given without a single piece of apparatus for use in demon- 
stration. That they were largely attended, eagerly followed 
and enthusiastically commended, is eloquent testimony to 
Mr. Rogers's power of graphic description. 

William Rogers hoped for a permanent position in the 
Maryland Institute. This wish was not realized; but he 
was given the management of an "English and Mathemati- 
cal" School opened the next year in connection with the 
Institute. This school he carried on successfully until, upon 
the death of his father, in August, 1828, he was appointed 
his successor as Professor in Natural Philosophy and Chem- 
istry at William and Mary College. The young man's elec- 
tion to this chair took place Oct. 13, 1828, when he was 
not yet twenty-four years of age. Two years later, the pro- 
fessorship of mathematics having become vacant, he filled 
it temporarily, and with such success that the students peti- 
tioned the Board of Visitors not to fill the vacancy, but to 
continue Mr. Rogers in both professorships. 

James, the eldest of the brothers, being at this time 
absent in Baltimore and the victim of peculiarly adverse 
fortune, the leadership of the family devolved upon Will- 
iam; and this youth writes even to that elder brother 
with a gravity and sense of responsibility which show how 
seriously he assumed and how adequately he filled the posi- 
tion. Throughout the remainder of his life this fatherliness 
of William's was recognized and gladly accepted by the 
other brothers, and It was around him that the lives of the 
remarkable fraternal group lar^jely centred. 
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Meanwhile Henry Rogers, carried away temporarily by 
the doctrines of Fourier and the teachings of Robert Dale 
Owen, went to England, that he might associate himself 
with the labors of the latter. While strongly opposed by 
his brothers, this step proved in the end a most fortunate 
one; for, introduced in this way to the society of the 
brilliant men who had for a time embraced those doc- 
trines, a taste for geology, which had been fostered by a 
survey made by Heniy several years before for the pro- 
jected railway between Boston and Providence, was devel- 
oped; and, under the stimulus of those learned Englishmen, 
it soon overshadowed his interest in socialism. His studies 
grew broader and his fame grew greater until, in March, 
1833, he had earned and was honored with election as 
a Fellow of the Geological Society, This brought with it 
the intimacy of that rare group of scientific men which 
included such names as Faraday, Brewster, De la Beche^ 
Phillips, Murchison, Lyell, Wheatstone, Darwin, and Play- 
fair. With all those pioneers in science he, and subse- 
quently William Rogers, were in close friendship and fre- 
quent correspondence throughout the rest of their lives. 

In the summer of 1833 Henry Rogers returned from Eu- 
rope, and inspired William with new enthusiasm for the 
study of geology. The latter at once began researches into 
the thermal waters and into the unknown geological de- 
posits, of possible commercial value, in Virginia, investiga- 
tions which brought him into friendship and correspondence 
with prominent statesmen and men of science all over the 
country. In the following summer the two brothers began 
what was to be their lifelong scientific work by contributions 
on the marls and greensands of Virginia to the Farmers' 
Register and Silliman's "Journal. In the succeeding winter 
began also what was to prove a long-continued effort to 
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induce the legislature at Richmond to authorize a geological 
survey of Virginia such as Massachusetts and several other 
States had already established. To show William's power 
of demonstration and persuasion, it is of interest to quote 
from a letter written at this time to Henry: — 

Richmond, F^niary ii, 1835. 
I have been here for more than a week. . . . The abject of my 
visit you have already guessed. ... A geological committee has been 
appointed by the legislature to report upon a survey. Unprepared 
as I was, 1 appeared before the committee two days ago, and, in 
an harangue of an hour and a half, so interested them in the matter 
that the members of the legislature requested me to make an ad- 
dress to them publicly on that subject. With but a few hours' 
warning, and without a note, and without even casting a thought 
upon how I was to address them, and with only one illustration (a 
magnified section), I marched into the hall of delegates yesterday 
evening at half-past seven. At least three hundred persons had 
already appeared, and many more crowded in afterwards. At my 
right were Mr. Stannard, Mr. Wickham, and several of the judges 
of the Court of Appeals. Around me on all sides were the nu- 
merous members of both Houses of Assembly. It might well have 
daunted a stouter heart than mine. But a scarcely momentary 
tremor gave way to the conscious feeling of the importance and 
dignity of the occasion, and I stood forth boldly and advocated, 
I think powerfully, the cause of geology, developing a few of its 
most important truths, and displaying the benefits which it prof- 
fered to Virginia. I was listened to with a riveted and deep atten- 
tion, which satisfied me of the interest which 1 excited; and without 
once halting or stammering or becoming confused I went on for 
upwards of an hour, and when I closed loud words of approbation 
followed me. . . . 

The Act authorizing the survey was passed by Virginia 
March 6, 1835, and William Rogers was soon afterwards 
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appointed to be its head. In August of the same year he 
was elected Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, — a distinct promotion and one that, by 
removing him from the malarial climate of Williamsburg to 
the more healthful one of Charlottesville, probably , saved 
him from an early death. Nevertheless, to the end of his 
life his health remained precarious. 

The five years following were most active and laborious 
ones. To the work of teaching at the University of Vir- 
ginia was added the planning and prosecution of the survey. 
Both enterprises, however, were seriously hampered, — the 
former by the riotous conduct of the students, the latter by 
the lack of competent assistants and by the unfriendliness 
of the politicians. It is not necessary to enter into the well- 
known story of the insubordination of the young men at 
the university, with its accompaniments of rioting; but the 
atmosphere of disquiet, the interruption to serious work in 
the university and in his own lines of study and his anxiety 
over the really alarming conditions, did much not only to 
impair Professor Rogers's health, but also to turn his 
thoughts to those communities where the conditions of 
academic life appeared to be more favorable. The active 
part which he took in suppressing those demonstrations 
and in making the public understand the true issues be- 
tween the Faculty and the students of the university was, 
however, to stand him in good stead in later years, as was 
also the wide experience which he gained of legislatures 
and of politicians through the unceasing fight that he had 
to carry on at Richmond in order to persuade the legis- 
lators there to maintain the geological survey. On the 
scientific side he had literally to create and to educate as- 
sistants to perform the detailed work of exploration, obser- 
vation and mapping; and he could hardly have carried 
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on the work, doubly burdened as he was by the affairs of 
the university, had it not been for the advice and active 
help of his brothers Henry and Robert. The former, as 
State Geologist both of Pennsylvania and of New Jersey, 
was carrying on his work, of course, in closest cooperation 
with the survey in Virginia; and the latter, at considerable 
sacrifice, abandoned for a time his projected medical career 
in order to go into the field, there to work as an assistant 
himself and to train others to those duties. 

The actual survey of Virginia occupied from 1837 to 
1842, but the work of mapping and preparing for publica- 
tion, and the labor of securing the money and authori^ 
frtun the legislature of Virginia, occupied many years more. 
The result of the survey, of course, was greatly to stimu- 
late the development of the State, — a result which would 
have been more marked had it not been for the Civil War. 
The influence upon the country as a whole was greatly to 
foster interest in scientific matters and to increase respect 
for the results of scientific research. As to the effect upon 
Professor Rogers himself, it was to bring him into that no- 
tice of the learned all over the world which his work as a 
student had long merited, it was to broaden his own hori- 
zon in matters of science and of thought, and it was to 
stimulate in him a dissatisfaction with the somewhat nar- 
row field of his professorial work which, eventually, were 
to result in the highest benefit to the cause of education. 
Therefore, his first journey to Boston, in 1842, when he and 
Henry Rogers read a joint paper before a meeting of the 
American Geologists and Naturalists, was really a great 
event, for it at once gave him a taste of the life of what 
was then the leading city, in learning, of the United States, 
and awakened in the people of Boston a great interest in 
these remarkable men whose enthusiasm and fervor of 
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speech were novel to New England ears. Both brothers 
were elected honorary members of the recently established 
Boston Society of Natural History, with which William later 
was to be so closely concerned, and both established friend- 
ships in Boston which were to prove lifelong. 

The aspiration of Professor Rogers for wider fields of 
work did not lead him, however, to lose interest in teach- 
ing or in the problem of developing the University of Vir- 
ginia. So eiHcient, on the contrary, was his work both as 
a teacher and as an administrator that in 1844 he was chosen 
Chairman of the Faculty of the University, a position sub- 
stantially equivalent to that of President, since, by the 
constitution given to it by its founder, Jefferson, the uni- 
versity had then no chief executive. This office, moreover, 
was in no sense a sinecure. During the winter of 1844-45 
political and other jealousies induced the legislature of 
Virginia to propose to withhold the grant of $15,000 which 
the university had received annually for a number of years, 
and upon which its very life depended. Professor Rogers 
went to Richmond and advocated the cause of the college 
with such force that, despite much opposition, the grant was 
made. The report of the committee recommending the ap- 
propriation was written by Professor Rogers, and, in view 
of later developments in higher education, the following ex- 
tracts are especially noteworthy; — 

On comparing the system of intellectual culture adopted in this 
institution with that in use in the higher seminaries of learning in 
other States, we remark two distinctive features which, from their 
influence upon the interests of education, may be deemed worthy 
of especial note. The first is the privilege allowed to students of 
selecting such studies as have a more immediate reference to the 
pursuits in which they design afterwards to engage, and the seconJ, 
the practice of combining, to an unusual extent, oral instruction in 
the form of lectures with the use of text-books. 
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It should here be added that many years before the establishment 
of the University the privilege of an election of studies was allowed 
at William and Mary. Within her venerable precincts liberal 
methods of instruction found a home long before they were adopted 
by the thronged and applauded colleges of New England; and in 
her halls were delivered, by Bishop Madison, the first regular 
courses of lectures on physical science and political economy ever 
given in the United States. 

It is not unworthy of remark that the advantages of such an elec- 
tion of studies, clearly evinced in the experience of the University, 
have been substantially recognized of late by the adoption at Har- 
vard, and wc believe other prominent institutions abroad, of a simi- 
lar feature, to replace the Procrustes system hitherto in general 
use. But we may be allowed to add that, while engrafting upon 
their old established methods this liberal improvement, they have 
allowed much latitude of election even to their candidates for the 
higher honours, and, thus departing from the stern requisitions of 
our University, have held out inducements to the student to choose 
his studies rather in accordance with his fancy or love of ease, 
than with the claims of a rigorous mental discipline and a more 
profound and thorough scholarship. . . . 

. . . While referring to those features in the organization of the 
University which distinguish it from most of the leading institutions 
in this country, and which are regarded by its friends as among its 
highest merits, it is appropriate to state that by an express law its 
authorities are forbidden to grant honorary degrees, and that 
accordingly no diploma of compliment has ever yet received its 
imprimatur. . . . the legislators of the University have, we think, 
wisely made their highest academic honour, that of Master of Arts 
of the University of Virginia, the genuine test of diligent and 
successful literary training, and, disdaining such literary almsgiv- 
ing, have firmly barred the door against the demands of spurious 
merit and noisy populariQ'. . . . 

Partly for relief after the strain of the hard year at Char- 
lottesville and Richmond, and partly to pursue his geological 
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researches, Professor Rogers, together with his brother 
Henry, spent the vacation season of 1845 in a journey 
through the White Mountains of New Hampshire and to 
the regions of Lake Superior. During the former portion 
of this journey he met the family of the eminent genealo- 
gist, James Savage, Esq., of Boston, author of the "Gene- 
alogical Dictionary of the First Settlers of New England." 
Visiting them in Boston, two years later, he was thereafter 
a frequent and welcome guest, and had the good fortune 
to win the affections of Mr. Savage's eldest daughter, to 
whom on June 20, 1849, he was married. 

The year 1846 is of peculiar interest to Institute men, for 
in that year the idea of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology began to take shape in the minds of William and 
Henry Rogers. Already, in 1837, on behalf of the Franklin 
Institute of Philadelphia, they had drawn up a memorial 
to the legislature of Pennsylvania recommending the crea- 
tion of a "School of Arts"; but this seems to have come to 
naught. 

In 1846, however, Henry being a candidate for the Rum- 
ford Professorship of Geology at Harvard College, and his 
appointment involving a reorganization of the scientiBc side 
of the university, the attention of the brothers was par- 
ticularly turned to the problem of how science, and especially 
applied science, might secure recognition in the colleges 
then, and for many years later, bound fast to the classical 
traditions. Henry Rogers suggests the possible creation of 
a sort of "extra faculty" School of Science at Harvard, 
and attempts also to enlist the aid of Mr. John Amoiy 
Lowell who, as trustee under the will of his cousin, was 
engaged in establishing the "Lowell Institute." Of this 
work Henry writes to William: — 
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. , . His plan would be to teach the operative classes of society, — 
builders, engineers, practical chemists, manufacturers, etc.; to ad- 
mit in the first year only in limited numbers, and to teach them 
regularly; to have, perhaps, two permanent and salaried professors 
at the head of it, and to make up the rest of the instruction by 
and by teachers, who would give courses of instruction 
lally on special branches. How much I want you near me 
at this time to aid me in digesting and submitting my views on this 
important scheme to Mr. Lowell! If you and myself could be at 
the head of this Polytechnic School of the Useful Arts, it would be 
pleasanter for us than any college professorship, for there would be 
less discipline, indeed, no more than with medical students. At no 
distant day, if not indeed soon, Mr. Lowell will, I hope, organize 
such a branch in his Institute; and if he does not you and I can 
surely get one founded here by going about it in the right way. . . . 

To this letter the elder brother replies: — 

. . . Ever since I have known something of the knowledge-seeking 
spirit, and the intellectual capabilities of the community in and 
aroimd Boston, I have felt persuaded that of all places in the world 
it was the one most certain to derive the highest benefits from a 
Polytechnic Institution. The occupations and interests of the great 
mass of the people are immediately connected with the applications 
of physical science, and their quick intelligence has already im- 
pressed them with just ideas of the value of scientific teaching in 
their daily pursuits. Besides this, the high prevailing taste, diffused 
from the upper to the inferior classes of society, inspires an earnest 
appetite for richer intelleaual food than they can now readilyob- 
tain. 

And he encloses a "Plan for a Polytechnic School in Boston," 
in which is outlined substantially the scheme of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology as it is carried on to-day. 

Throughout that and the following year his letters to his 
brother breathe an intense longing to get away from the 
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teaching routine of the university, and to exert, preferably 
in Boston, that power of initiative and of organization in 
education which he felt to be so strong within him. In the 
summer season of both years he visited Massachusetts, doing 
so in 1847 for the express purpose of presiding over the 
last meeting of the Association of American Geologists and 
Naturalists when it resolved itself into the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. In this important 
work of reorganization he participated acrively and, of course, 
performed an important share. 

His growing interest in the plan of a polytechnic school, 
together with the fact of his engagement to Miss Savage, 
impelled him, in 1848, to tender his resignation from the 
University of Virginia. So distressed, however, were the 
governors of the university and his colleagues of the faculty 
at this step, and so solicitous were they to have him re- 
main, that he finally reconsidered and withdrew his resig- 
nation. In that year he received his iirst degree of LL.D., 
from Hampden-Sidney College. Subsequent degrees of 
LL.D. came from William and Mary in 1859 and from 
Harvard in 1866. 

As already stated, on June 20, 1849, ^^ '^'^s married to 
Miss Savage, and on the same day they sailed for England. 
After an agreeable tour through parts of Great Britain and 
the Continent, Professor and Mrs. Rogers went to the 
meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, at Birmingham. Of this meeting Dr. Rogers 
says, in a letter to his brothers: — 

. . . No one could have been more warmly and heartily welcomed 
than I was, not merely by those who personally knew me, but by 
the scientific men generally, with the greater number of whom 
I soon became acquainted, — Darwin, Anstcd, Ramsay, Mallet, 
Oldham, Griffiths, and, above all, Murchison, Sedgwick, and 
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Phillips among the geologists, taking me cordially by the hand. 
PhiUips, Murchison, and De la Beche were throughout generously 
kind to me, and Lyell and Horner scarcely less so. The chemists 
were no less hospitable, — Percy, Playfair, Hunt, Stenhouse, War- 
rington, etc., all paid me kind attentions. In the physical section 
I was rarely able to be present, yet I esteem myself happy in hav- 
ing made the acquaintance of Brewster, Robinson, Adams, and 
Faraday. . . . 

Of the speech which Professor Rogers made at the great 
banquet with which this meeting ended, Professor Mallet 
afterwards wrote: — 

. . . Although I was but a boy at the time, attending the meeting 
with my father, I recollect most distinctly the marked impression 
made upon the assembly by Professor Rogers's speech, and the 
enthusiasm it kindled. It came late in the evening, after much, 
perhaps most, of the matter appropriate to the occasion had been 
already utilized by others; yet it was clearly the success of the ban- 
quet. . . . 

Returning to the University of Virginia in the fall of 1849, 
Professor Rogers remained there until the spring of 1853, 
busy during the college terms with his teaching, spending 
the summer vacations in travel and in geological investiga- 
tions, and steadily pressing forward the publication of his 
"Report on the Geology of Virginia." At the close of the 
college year, 1852-53, for the second time and defini- 
tively, he tendered his resignation from the university, and 
took up his permanent residence in Boston. Many things 
impelled him to this step which was, of course, a hazardous 
one. Among them were his desire for that opportunity for 
study which the onerous duties at Charlottesville did not 
allow, his wish to hasten the publication of his geological 
report, and, perhaps above all, his longing to carry out in 
Boston that plan for a polytechnic school the outline of 
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which had for so long existed in his mind, and the details 
of which were so rapidly shaping themselves in his fertile 
and constructive brain. It was, moreover, necessary for 
his wife to be with her father. Until 1871 the winter resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Rogers was with Mr. Savage, at 
No. I Temple Place, and for almost as long a time their 
summer home was at " Sunny Hill," a charming house over- 
looking a wide landscape at Lunenburg, Mass. In the 
summer of 1857, however, Professor Rogers went for a few 
months to Great Britain, where he attended the meeting of 
the British Association at Dublin. On October i of that 
year he had a narrow escape from death, a large stone 
thrown through the window of the railway carriage in 
which he was travelling towards Norwich, England, strik- 
ing him in the cheek and causing a slight fracture of both 
jaws. 

With the fall of 1859 began Professor Rogers's direct ac- 
tivity in the work of establishing the insUtution which was 
to develop into the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, — 
an activity that increased until this object became the 
absorbing interest of his life, and identified him for all time 
as the chief agent in an educational development which 
has been of incalculable moment to education and to in- 
dustry, not only in Massachusetts and in the United States, 
but throughout the civilized world. As has already Been 
shown, this determination to establish a school of applied 
science was no sudden one on the part of Professor Rogers. 
Ever since 1837 he had Been cherishing the idea of it, and 
as early as 1846 he and his brother Henry had put forth a 
project for a polytechnic school in which the scope of such an 
institution had been quite completely formulated. Neither 
had this plan for what was later to be called the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology been a sudden and spo- 
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radic growth in Boston. On the contrary, the demand for 
the creation of a school of applied science had been a slow 
and legitimate development out of the needs of the times. 
New England, and especially Massachusetts, had been pio- 
neers in building up the manufacturing industries. Her 
considerable water powers; the diminishing returns from her 
agriculture in competition with the far more fertile acres of 
the Middle West; above all, the restless energy of her well- 
educated population, having at command large financial re- 
sources, — had impelled Massachusetts early to avail herself 
of those scientific discoveries and inventions which were to 
revolutionize production and transportation and were, there- 
fore, to put a wholly new face upon American civilization. 
In the very beginning, however, those large-minded manu- 
facturers met with every difficulty from lack of men fitted to 
carry on and to develop the various industrial processes. 
For many years they had either to depend upon foreigners 
or to train men, by laborious and expensive processes of 
self-teaching, for positions as industrial overseers. The es- 
tablished institutions of higher learning, with the exception 
of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy (which, how- 
ever, limited itself to the training of civil engineers in the 
more restricted meaning of that term), were sublimely indif- 
ferent to the needs of the times and continued to give medi- 
aeval training to men who must deal with nineteenth-century 
conditions. However indifferent the college world, the com- 
mercial world had felt this need for a number of years, and, 
as industry developed, the situation grew more and more 
acute. The Brothers Rogers had shown quite clearly how the 
proper industrial training might be supplied, and in the Law- 
rence Scientific School the demands of industry had been in 
a measure met. But, as Professor Rogers had pointed out, 
the relations of that school to the parent university were 
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so close, the old tradition of Harvard was so much stronger 
than the new impulse from the subsidiary school, that it 
could not, as indeed it did not, serve in any very large 
measure the purposes of the industrial leaders. Those 
leaders, therefore, on Feb. i8, 1859, called a meeting at the 
rooms of the Boston Society of Natural History to consider 
and act upon the question of fitting men properly to deal 
with the expanding industrial conditions. As a result, a com- 
mittee of seven was appointed, with power to memorialize 
the legislature for authority to establish a "Conservatory 
of Art, Science, and Historical Relics." 

The committee thus commissioned lost no time in pre- 
senting their petition. Premising that four squares of the 
proposed Back Bay lands be reserved for this "Massachu- 
setts Conservatory," the petitioners suggest that "Section 
No. I. might be devoted to collections of implements, models, 
and other objects pertaining to Agriculture, Horticulture, 
and Pomology. 

"Section No. II. to Natural History, Pracucal Geology, 
and Chemistry, with ample room for museums of specimens. 

"Section No. HI. to those institutions devoted to the 
development of Mechanics, Manufactures, and Commerce. 

"Section No. IV. to Fine Arts, History, and Ethnology. 

"It is not proposed," the memorial states, "to merge the 
different institutions in one, — the perfect individuality of 
each being retained in every respect, having nothing neces- 
sarily in common but the general fostering care of the state." 

This first exposition of the plans of its promoters shows 
their scheme to have been essentially a popular one. They 
hoped to provide higher education for the people, to train 
artisans and mechanics in such wise that the relations be- 
tween them and the men of science might be close and cor- 
dial, and that the theories of the latter might be verified 
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and checked by the work of the former, who, in their turn, 
would derive incalculable benefit from the experiments and 
researches of the scientists. Popular lectures, skilfully ar- 
ranged museums, pubhshed reports, were to be the means 
of education, and examinations and other tests leading to 
diplomas were to form the immediate aim and measure of 
the work. This popular aspect of the plan was emphasized 
by the Conservatory Journal, a short-lived newspaper issued 
during April, May, and June of the year 1859, the publica- 
tion of which led to a sharp controversy and eventually, in 
all probability, to a more ready acceptance of the maturer 
and wiser plans of Professor Rogers. 

This first petition, because of the late date at which it 
reached the legislature, failed of consideration. Professor 
Rogers's name was attached to it, but his absence in Vir- 
ginia, "partly to comply with repeated importunities to 
lecture in Richmond, and partly for geological work," pre- 
vented him from taking an active part in this first formal 
attempt. In the following year, however, we find him 
writing to Henry, in January, i860: — 

Our (or rather my) Memorial is before the legislature, and will 
probably be acted on next week. Thus far the sentiment is strongly 
in its favour. We ask for from eight to ten acres of the Back Bay 
land for buildings to accommodate the Natural History, Horti- 
cultural, Agricultural, Technological, etc., societies. The plan is 
magnificent, and if carried out will do great service. 

My Memorial is under investigation before the Committee on 
Education. They have given us two evenings, and will to-morrow 
allow us another and probably the last. Thus far much of the 
talking, as well as writing, has fallen to me. We have a good 
prospect of success. But you know that the course of legislation is 
not to be inferred from the action or report of a committee. . . . 
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Until btely I did not imagine that any jealousy could be fdt towards 
a plan which contemplates almost entirely populai and economic 
objects. . . . 

For the second time, however, the legislature refused to 
grant any of the Back Bay lands for the creation of a "Con- 
servatory of Arts and Sciences." This was due partly, as 
Professor Rogers states in his "Account of the Proceedings 
Preliminary to the Organization of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology," to "the incompleteness and vague- 
ness in which they had presented this department of their 
general plan," but it was owing still more to the active oppo- 
sition of the public school authorities, to whose use the 
money from the sale of the "Back Bay Lands" had been 
appropriated, and who feared lest some of their fund be 
alienated. 

In no way daunted by the indifference of the General 
Court, the committee convened again on May 28, i860, 
and "assigned to a sub-committee, consisting of W. B. 
Rogers, E. B. Bigelow, J. M. Beebe, M. D. Ross and C. H. 
Dalton, the duty of preparing and reporting upon the plan 
of an Institution designed for the advancement of the 
Industrial Arts and Sciences and Practical Education in 
the Commonwealth." As chairman of this sub-committee, 
Professor Rogers prepared, for wide distribution throughout 
the State, his well-known "Objects and Plan of an Insti- 
tute of Technology," in the course of which he says: — 

In New England, and especially in our own Commonwealth, the 
time has arrived when, as we believe, the interests of Commerce and 
the Arts, as well as of General Education, call for the most earnest 
co-operation of intelligent culture with industrial pursuits. Our 
success hitherto in the competitions of trade, manufactures, and the 
other productive ans, has been the admitted result of the superior 
intelligence which has inspired our enterprise and guided our ac- 
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tivity; but, to secure a steady prosperity in the midst of the busy 
inventions and rapidly expanding knowledge which mark these 
pursuits in the leading European nations, we feel that it has become 
indispensable for us to provide, at least as effectually as they have 
done, such facilities for practical knowledge, and for the intelligent 
guidance of enterprise and labor, as may make our progress com- 
mensurate, step by step, with the advances of scientific and prac- 
tical discovery. . . . 

With the view of securing the great industrial and educational 
benefits above alluded to, it is proposed to establish, on a compre- 
hensive plan, an Institution devoted to the Practical Arts and Sci- 
ences, to be called the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
having the triple organization of a Society of Arts, a Museum or 
Conservatory of Arts, and a School of Industrial Science and Art. 

Under the first of these characters, — that of a Society of Arts, — 
the Institute of Technology would form itself into a department of 
investigation and publication, intended to promote research in con- 
nection with industrial science, by the exhibition, at the meetings 
of the Society, of new mechanical inventions, products, and proc- 
esses; by written and oral communications and discussions, as well 
as by more elaborate treatises on special subjects of inquiry; and by 
the preparation and publication, statedly, of Reports exhibiting the 
condition of the various departments of industry, the progress of 
practical discovery in each, and the bearings of the scientific and 
other questions which are found to be associated with their ad- 
vancement, , . , 

In organizing and conducting the Museum of the Institute, ref- 
erence should be had rather to the extent of practical instrucrion 
to be derived from it than to the multitude of objects which it might 
embrace. . . . 

The productive talent of the community, as measured by its pro- 
ficiency in the practical arts, requires for its steady and rapid de- 
velopment other helps than can be offered by the treasures of a 
museum, or the discussions and publications of a Society. While it 
would, doubtless, profit largely by the opportunities for instruction 
which collections and publications can afford, it demands yet more 
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urgently that syttematic training tn the applied iciences which can 
alone gjve to the industrial classes a sure masteiy over the materials 
and processes with which they are concerned. . . . 

It would seem, therefore, eminently expedient, in the organiza- 
tion of the Institute, to make provision for a Department to be called 
a School of Industrial Science and Art, in which regular courses of 
instruction should be given, hy lectures and other teachings, in the 
various branches of the applied sciences and the arts; and where 
persons destined for any of the industrial pursuits might, at small 
expense, secure such training and instruction as would enable them 
to bring to their profession the increased efficiency due to enlarged 
views and a sure knowledge of fundamental principles, together 
with adequate practice in observation and experiment, and in the 
delineation of objects, processes, and machinery. . . . 

To appreciate how the Institute, in Professor Rogers's 
mind, evolved from a proposed "Conservatory," in which 
instruction was to be mainly subsidiary to the collections, 
into a school in which the collections were to be merely aids 
to profound study and investigation of the truths of pure 
and applied science, it is needed only to read this pamphlet, 
the "Objects and Plan of an Institute of Technology," and 
that written and published not quite four years later by 
Professor Rogers, entitled "Scope and Plan of the School 
of Industrial Science of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology." The methods of reaching the goal differed 
somewhat markedly as, during the three or four intervening 
years, Mr. Rogers studied the problem and perfected his 
views; but the aim was the same in 1864 as in i860 and, 
indeed, as in 1846; and in the two pamphlets the pur- 
poses, methods and ultimate scope of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology are set forth with a foresight of 
modern conditions, a comprehensiveness of plan, a lucidity, 
and a grasp of detail that have made it possible to bring 
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the Institute to its present size and complexity without de- 
parting in any essential degree from this fundamental con- 
ception. Rarely, if ever, has a preliminary "paper" scheme 
for a new enterprise of such magnitude been so in harmony 
with its development under the pressure of experience. 

The "Objects and Plan" was sent to a large number of 
prominent men throughout Massachusetts, with the request 
that they enroll themselves as members of the proposed In- 
stitute. The response was eminently satisfactory, and at 
a meeting called at Mercantile Hall, i6 Summer Street, 
Jan. II, 1861, a "preliminary organization was established," 
and the following were appointed "to represent the interests 
and objects of the Association until it shall be legally in- 
corporated," and "to use its best efforts ... to obtain from 
the legislature an Act of Incorporation for the Institute, 
and to secure a grant of land on the Back Bay for its use" : — 

W. B. Rogers, Chairman, J. M. Beebe, E. S. Tobey, S. H. 
Gookin, E. B. Bigelow, M. D. Ross, J. D. Philbrick, F. S. Storer, 
J. D. Runkle, C. H. Dalton, E. C. Cabot, J. B. Francis, J. C. 
Hoadley, M. P. Wilder, C. L. Flint, Thomas Rice, John Chase, 
J. P. Robinson, F. W. Lincoln, Jr., Thomas Aspinwall, J. S. 
Dupee. 

How well the committee, and especially its chairman, 
performed their duties, is indicated by the following ex- 
tracts. The first is from a letter of Professor Rogers's, 
under date of March 19, 1861: — 

The crisis of our Technological plan is now approaching. A Re- 
port and Bill, prepared by me, have just been presented, and will, 
I suppose, meet with no serious opposition in the House. But we 
look for obstructions in the Senate, where wc were defeated last 
year, and I am very busy corresponding with persons of influence 
in different parts of the State, in order to give the Senators a true 
appreciation of our plans. . . . 
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The second is from a letter written by Governor Andrew 
to Professor Rogers ten days earlier: — 

My dear Professor, — The Board of Education will meet next 
Wednesday morning. I hope you will come and advocate the claims 
of the Natural History and Institute of Technol<^, but no one else 
should speak. Be thou the advocate. Take time enough. Cover 
the ground to suit yourself; several speakers would do harm; at least 
I fear they would. And you may say from me that I wish one com- 
plete argument, and that no other be made. 

Between ourselves I know you would have a powerful effect, left 
to yourself, and I fear some one else might come in and weaken it. 
Yours faithfully and fervently, John A. Andrew. 

The third is in a letter dated April 2, 1861, to his brother 
Henty: — 

. . . Since my last our Bill has dragged on through the House, and 
yesterday passed its second reading in the Senate after an earnest 
debate. The vote was twenty-six to nine, but an amendment of 
no great importance will compel it to go back to the House for con- 
currence, which may delay the final decision to the end of the week. 
We have little fear, however, of its success, as the amendment will 
be quite acceptable in the House. . . . Our Bill has required con- 
tinual watching. Not only had I to write the Report of the Com- 
mittee, but by personal interviews and correspondence, assisted by 
others interested in the cause, I have been continually occupied in 
trying to make members understand our plan and objects. I now 
feel so sure of success that I am quite relieved. . . . 

The Act of Incorporation of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology was signed by Governor Andrew, April 10, 
1861, only two days before the attack upon Fort Sumter. 
This first, and essential, step in the creation of a polytechnic 
museum and school had cost nearly two years of tireless 
work from the committee seeking the sanction of the legis- 
lature, and the chief burden of that labor had fallen upon 
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the shoulders of Professor Rogers. His was the zeal, his 
was the knowledge, above all his was the eloquence that 
most effectively plead for the State's approval of this radi- 
cal educational experiment. His experience of the Vir- 
ginia legislature had shown him — as is made clear to any 
one who has to deal with elected assemblies — that such 
bodies are swayed far less by the arguments of promoters 
than by the pressure of public opinion. Professor Rogers, 
therefore, made it his chief work to create a public opinion 
that should support his arguments. This involved much 
correspondence, many personal interviews, long arguments 
with doubters, convincing expositions to the indifferent, 
tactful appeals to those more or less active in opposition. 
And all this had to be done at a time when men's thoughts 
were turned away from matters of education to burning 
questions of politics and of impending war. Mr. Rogers's 
own mind and heart, moreover, were deeply occupied and 
stirred by those vital matters. His long residence in the 
South had but intensified his loyalty to the Union and his 
abhorrence of slavery. The fact of his close acquaintance 
with conditions in Virginia gave his words added power 
and weight. Too feeble in health to take, as he would 
have liked to do, the part of a soldier in the great struggle, he 
followed with intense eagerness its every phase, he lent him- 
self in all ways to the work of recruiting men, of raising 
supplies, of supplementing the service of the hospitals, and 
he suffered a bereavement comparable to that of a father in 
the death of his young brother-in-law. Major James Savage, 
Jr., a distinguished officer of the Second Massachusetts Regi- 
ment, who died of wounds received at Cedar Mountain. 
That Professor Rogers's vision was as clear in the matter 
of this war as it was in questions of education is shown by 
the following extract from a letter written in 1862: — 
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By the close of the war there will devolve on the free States a 
stupendous labour of organization and education, not only for the 
blacks, but for a large part of the white population of the South. 
There is no idea of a subjugation, as other nations understand the 
term. But to overcome prejudice, to relieve suiFering, and to en- 
lighten ignorance throughout the desolated slave States will be the 
labour of more than the present generation, and will tax the na- 
tion's highest capacity of moral effort and of financial endurance. . . . 

And, again, with what prescience he writes later in that 
year! — 

The greatest event beyond comparison of the war is the late proc- 
lamation of the President, declaring the slaves of all rebellious States 
after January next to be former free. On the 22d of September 
this momentous voice was uttered. On that day in a sublimer 
sense than ever before — the sun crossed the line. . . . 

The four years of the Civil War, therefore, not only were 
filled for him with the anxieties common to that distressing 
time, they were crowded also with the labors and discour- 
agements incident to creating, on the meagre foundation of 
an Act of Incorporation, a structure which should in some 
measure realize his vision of what the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology ought to be. His first task in this 
direction was to meet, if possible, the condition properly 
made in the charter of the Institute, that within one year 
a sum of one hundred thousand dollars should be raised 
by its friends as a guarantee. But the first year of a great 
war in which vast sums of money were needed for equip- 
ping and maintaining troops and for establishing hospitals 
was not one in which even the most generous givers could be 
expected to grant money for what then seemed a somewhat 
visionary experiment. April lo, 1862, found the Institute 
Committee with nothing more tangible to satisfy the Gover- 
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nor and Council than five thousand dollars in money, a 
statement from Mr. Ralph Huntington that he would give 
^150,000 in his will, and a letter from Mr. John A. Lowell 
in which he stated that: — 

It has long been my intention, when the funds of the Lowell In- 
stitute should have sufficiently accumulated, to establish a school 
for the instruction of mechanics in the sciences connected with their 
trades. Should your Institute of Technology be successfully es- 
tablished, I shall avail myself of its advantages, if permitted, by 
opening this school on their premises, and devote to this object a 
sum not less than ^3,000 a year. 

The seeming imposslbili^ of securing money and the 
absorbing Interests of the war had, moreover, delayed the 
formal organization of the Institute. Therefore, it was 
not until April 8, 1862, that the members of the "Institute" 
(that is, those gentlemen who had enrolled themselves in 
response to the call of the "Objects and Plan" in i860) 
were convened, the charter accepted, by-laws adopted and 
officers elected. At that meeting Professor Rogers was 
elected temporary president, a petition to the General Court 
for a year's extension of the time for raising the endowment 
was drawn up, and the first annual meeting was appointed 
for May 6, 1862. At the annual meeting Mr. Rogers was 
formally elected president, Thomas H. Webb secretary, 
and Charles H. Dalton treasurer. At that meeting, also, 
was announced the first gift made to the Institute, the sum 
of three thousand dollars from the estate of Miss Sarah 
Townsend. 

The first public meeting of the Institute — a meeting of 
the Society of Arts — ^was held on Dec. 17, 1862. President 
Rogers made an address in the course of which he said: — 

It is proposed at an early day to make a beginning in some 
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branches of the School of Industrial Science, and in the collection 
of object! suitable for the intended Museum. While thus fore- 
shadowing, however imperfectly, the illustrations and practical teach- 
ings which it is the aim of the Institute to afford, we may hope, 
even thus early in our enterprise, to contribute somewhat to the 
cause of practical science and industrial education and progress, and 
be the better prepared for a wise use of the accumulated resources 
by which our entire plan is to be brought into operation. . . . 

Although the meetings of the Society of Arts continued 
to be held twice a month during the winter, the Institute, 
not having raised the money upon which its charter was 
contingent, had as yet no legal existence; and, as April lo, 
1863, approached, the possibility of securing that sum 
seemed still remote. Almost on the last day of the ex- 
piring second year, however, word came to President Rogers 
that Dr. William J. Walker, then of Newport, R.I., though 
formerly of Charleslown, had agreed to give to the Insti- 
tute one hundred thousand dollars. Within a few days, 
moreover, the legislature voted to appropriate to the use 
of the Institute one-third of the proceeds of the public 
lands granted, under the terms of the so-called Morrill Act, 
to Massachusetts for the promotion of education in agricult- 
ure and the mechanic arts. The remaining two-thirds 
were devoted to the Amherst Agricultural College. 

In connection with the appropriation of this land grant 
fund. Governor Andrew and others brought forward a pro- 
ject for the consolidation of Harvard College, the Bussey 
Institute, and the Institute of Technology into one institu- 
tion. Commenting on this project, President Rogers writes 
to Dr. Walker:— 

Following the suggestion of the Governor in his inaugural ad- 
dress, a strong effort was made early in the session to secure a union 
of this entire prospective fund with that of the Bussey estate, and 
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to make the Agricultural College and the Institute of Technology 
parts of a grand plan centering in Harvard University. 

The latter proposition, suggested at the hearing before the Legis- 
lative Committee, met with the instant reply from myself and others 
that the Institute had from the beginning determined to stand alone, 
that its independence was essential to its success, and that it would 
accept no grant from the State, or from any other quarter, which 
should in the slightest particular interfere with this independence. . . . 

With the spring of 1863, therefore, began the active work 
of preparation for planning, building and equipping the 
School of Industrial Science. As has already been said, 
this part of the threefold plan of the Institute of Technology 
grew ever larger and more important in the mind of 
President Rogers, in time overshadowing the Society of 
Arts and eclipsing the proposed museum. The gift of Dr. 
Walker, whose views were strongly favorable towards, as 
Dr. Rogers expressed it, teaching "exactly and thoroughly 
the fundamental principles of practical science, with their 
leading applications to the industrial arts, and making this 
teaching as widely available as possible," and the State's 
appropriation of the Morrill Land Grant, the object of 
which was to further education in the mechanic arts, con- 
firmed the president's own views, and made him eager, as 
his lerters show, to begin the erection of a building "de- 
signed mainly for the teaching department" on the Back 
Bay land. In the fall of 1863 ground was broken for such 
a building (now known as the Rogers Building), 150 feet 
long by 100 feet wide ; and Dr. Rogers, aided, as he says, 
by Professor Runkle and Dr. Watson, began to form courses 
in applied mathematics, applied physics, chemistry, etc., 
"reaching from the very elements up to the fullest demands 
of the scientific engineer." This work took shape, eariy in 
1864, in the "Scope and Plan" already referred to. In this 
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pamphlet. President Rogers says of the " Plan of Instruc- 
tion," — 

In arranging the plan of instruction for the School of Industrial 
Science and Art, provision is made for two classes of persons, — those 
who may be expected to resoR to the lecture halls and school of 
design for such useful knowledge as they can acquire without me- 
thodical study and in hours not occupied by business; and those 
who enter the institution with the view of a progressive, systematic 
training in one or more branches of applied science, and who have 
the preliminary knowledge as well as time for the prosecution of 
its studies. . . . 

The first object has been carried out, though imperfectly, 
for many years in the Lowell Free Courses of Instruction, 
lately developed into the Lowell Free School for Industrial 
Foremen, this side of Mr. Rogers's plan having, of neces- 
si^, to wait upon the more important and unexpectedly 
rapid and complicated development of the systematic four- 
year courses of the school. 

Sept. 28, 1863, Mr. Rogers writes to his brother Henry: — 

... I have a good deal before mc in the way of work and care 
for this winter. I have to make up a report of my gas inspection, 
in which I shall include all my new apparatus and methods. The 
Institute depends upon me for arranging materials for the fort- 
nightly meetings, and for getting up this autumn some courses of 
instruction by way of a preliminary trial of our plan. Still I believe 
I can get on with these duties without overwork, and I am resolved 
as much as possible to maintain calmness and quiet in all my la- 
bours. 

The "report on gas inspection" refers to his oflSce of In- 
spector of Gas Meters and Illuminating Gas for Massachu- 
setts, to which he had been appointed in the summer of 1861. 
He was the hrst incumbent of this office, and he accepted it 
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mainly in the hope that it would "help his Technological 
plans." Into this new work, however, he had thrown 
himself with the zeal and thoroughness characteristic of 
him, familiarizing himself, in the first place, with the proc- 
esses of manufacturing and testing gas, and then devising 
simpler and more accurate methods for obtaining satisfac- 
tory proof of the quality of the illuminant furnished to con- 
sumers. But this labor, added to the work of building up 
the Institute, to his geological researches, and to his many 
other interests, — including the establishing of the National 
Academy of Sciences, of which he was a charter member, — 
proved too much for his delicate constitution, and the winter 
of 1863-64 found him suffering from insomnia and other 
nervous ilk. For that reason he resigned, in March, 1864, 
the office of gas inspector, and in June sailed, with Mrs. 
Rogers, for Europe, Before his departure he was com- 
missioned by the government of the Institute to purchase 
models and apparatus, at his discretion, to an amount not 
exceeding :^i,ooo, and was asked to accept — being in re- 
ceipt of no salary from the Institute — a gift of £2SO toward 
his expenses which, in view of the high rate of exchange, 
would be abnormally great. The commission he was glad 
to execute; the gift he cordially but firmly refused. The 
summer was spent in quiet travelling, in visits to friends, 
new and old, in attendance upon the meetings of the British 
Association at Bath, and mainly in studies of schools, mu- 
seums, etc., from which he might hope to get ideas bearing 
upon the development of the Institute. 

Upon his return, early in November, President Rogers 
was welcomed at a specially called meeting of the govern- 
ment of the Institute, and shortly afterwards he gave before 
the Society of Arts an account of his observations during 
his recent trip. 
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With the return of the President of the Institute, renewed 
in strength, preparations were at once actively begun for 
the opening of the long-projected School of Industrial Sci- 
ence. On Feb. 20, 1865, Professor Rogers writes in his 
diary : " Organized the school! Fifteen students entered. 
May not this prove a memorable day!" The courses 
established on that date were physics, in charge of the 
President; mathematics, under Professor John D. Runkle; 
chemistry, under Professor F. H. Storer; civil construc- 
tion, under Professor William Watson; French, taught 
by Professor Ferdinand Bocher; and free-hand drawing, 
taught by Mr, W. T. Carlton, The sessions were held at 
16 Summer Street, and the classes, beginning with the de- 
partment of chemistry, were only gradually removed, dur- 
ing 1865 and 1866, to the new building (now the Rogers 
Building), which, owing to the war, had been delayed a 
year in its erection and had cost nearly twice the original 
estimate. 

During the summer of 1865, a professorship of chemistry 
was offered to Mr. Charles W. Eliot, who was then abroad, 
and to whom, therefore. President Rogers wrote with much 
fulness of the plan and spirit of the school. In this letter 
appear the following significant paragraphs : — 

Long experience has taught me the importance of giving to each 
professor a wide latitude in the choice and use of his plans and means 
of instruction, making him, in fact, within reasonable limits, the 
sovereign in his department, but it the same time holding him of 
course responsible for its successful administration. . . . 

The object of the school being to afford instruction to all who are 
prepared to benefit by its teachings, whether in a continuous curncu- 
lum of studies or in some particular division of them, its policy in 
the admission of students and in the individual distribution of stud- 
ies will be one of pliancy rather than rigidity, helping the develop- 
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mcnt of a special talent as well as the general capacity of the pupils; 
at the same time stimulating and enforcing industry, and maintain- 
ing good order by Stated oral and written examinations. 

On Oct, 4, 1865, the American Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science was organized in Boston, and Dr. 
Rogers was elected its first president. It is interesting to 
note that its annual sessions of 1903 and of 1904 were again 
held in Boston, with the Institute as host. 

The winter of 1865-66 was passed agreeably in the con- 
genial work of perfecting the organization of the Institute; 
but in the late spring came tidings of the serious illness, in 
Glasgow, of Professor Henry Rogers. The brothers has- 
tened across the ocean, only to find that death had super- 
vened soon after they left these shores. For William Rogers 
to lose this brother, whose work and even whose thoughts 
he had shared for so many years, was like losing a part of 
himself. This stunning blow was followed by another seri- 
ous shock in the sudden death of Dr. Thomas H. Webb, 
the first Secretary of the School. These disasters, together 
with anxiety over the pressing debts of the Institute, threw 
President Rogers into a fever, from the effects of which he 
did not recover for many months. He was able, however, 
to exercise general supervision over the Institute's third 
session; and in June, 1867, having been appointed Com- 
missioner from Massachusetts to the Paris Exposition of 
that year, he sailed with Mrs. Rogers, and with Professors 
Eliot and Storer as assistants, for Europe. Spending the 
summer in studying the Exposition and in making other 
investigations bearing upon the work of the Institute, the 
President again took up his full duties — with the exception 
of the teaching of physics, which he had transferred to Pro- 
fessor E. C. Pickering — at the opening of the session of 
1867-68. Within a month, however, he was stricken with 
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a partial paralysis, which made it imperative for him to seek 
absolute rest. Granted leave of absence for a year, he 
passed the winter with his brother Robert in Philadelphia, 
and spent the following summer at Newport. Only by 
extraordinary care and the most skilful nursing was he 
brought through this critical illness, and for the remaining 
fifteen years of his life he continued in a state of invalidism 
that with a man of less indomitable will would have pre- 
cluded even the thought of mental and physical labor. 
With Dr. Rogers, however, ill-health was but another of 
the obstacles to be overcome in carrying out his plans for 
building up the Institute. It sometimes compelled him to 
suspend for a time his active connection with the school, 
but it never forced him to cease working for that absorb- 
ing enterprise until the very moment of his death. 

Upon granting leave of absence to Dr. Rogers, the Cor- 
poration appointed Professor Runkle acting president; and 
the following letter from Professor Atkinson testifies to his 
devotion in that temporary office: — 

My dear President, . . . You must console yourself in your enforced 
idlenesE with seeing how extremely well Runkle is cariying out your 
plans, and how smoothly our ship holds on its course. I think there 
never was anything like it before, and I do not flatter you when I 
say that I attribute it to the wisdom of your original planning. The 
throwing overboard of all rusty, old, worn-out college machinery, 
and a quiet but decisive breaking off from all entangling alliances 
with venerable old humbugs, and putting us in care of new men 
full of the activity of modern thought, — these arc what have kept 
us going so smoothly, and I am sure will keep us. 

I think we shall be safe while we pursue this policy, and in 
danger as soon as we abandon it. 

Although able to receive and to write letters, — as had not 
been the case for a number of months, — President Refers 
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was quite unable to resume his administrative duties at the 
opening of the session of 1869-70. He again sought, there- 
fore, for that winter the more genial climate of Philadel- 
phia. Meanwhile the resources of the Institute — quite in- 
adequate in the beginning and difficult to increase because 
of the unsettled state of business subsequent to the war — 
grew less and less. So uncertain was the outlook that it 
led to the entertaining by the Corporation of the Institute 
of proposals from Harvard College for an alliance with that 
institution. This plan of union was carried to the point 
where it needed only the sanction of President Rogers. 
President Eliot went to Philadelphia to lay the matter be- 
fore him. The following extract from the note-book of Dr. 
Rogers gives the result of the interview: — 

Visit from Charles Eliot from ii ^ to 12^. He made a full state- 
ment of the plan as far as formed. Mentioned that Messrs. Lowell, 
Thayer, BowdJtch, and Judge Bigelow favored the annexation and 
thought it would be a HohU thing for me to agree to it. I replied 
that I would be purely and wholly guided in anything I did or agreed 
to by what I regarded as the interest of the Institute and public. 
That I could not see any advantage to the Institute from the pro- 
posed change but the gain of some funds — but that the Institute 
would be a great loser by relinquishing its present independence, 
and that this would be the real result however veiled in the plan. . . 
He again spoke of the wish to name our school for the Rogers fam- 
ily. I expressed my repugnance to all such names. 

His letters and diary for the rest of the year are filled 
with anxious references to this proposed annexation and 
with cogent arguments against it. 

Since his health improved but slowly and capriciously. 
Dr. Rogers felt it his duty to resign the Presidency in the 
spring of 1870. His diary records, on May 2: "Wrote 
Rimkle of my purpose to resign Presidency. A memorable 
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event for me! Sad, sad Dccessttj." His resignation was 
accq>ted with e xtre me reluctance by the Trustees and Fac- 
ulty, and only in the belief chat, being thus freed, his 
strength would more rapidly return, and in the hope that 
at some later time he might resume the office. In the 
following October, after a somewhat prolonged contest 
hinging upon his opposition to the projected alliance with 
Harvard, Professor Runkle, who for two years had been 
acting as President, was elected to the vacancy. 

The next few years were, for Professor R(^ers, years of 
almost continuous search for health under the advice of 
specialists and under the most favorable conditions <^ 
climate, of freedom from excitement, and of well-guarded 
rest. Throughout this trying time, however, his thoughts 
were uninterruptedly with the Institute of Technology, and 
in intervals of better health he gladly advised the President 
and others upon the many perplexing questions which could 
not fail to confront so new and difficult an educational ex- 
periment. Every summer was now spent at Newport, the 
vrarm, soft air t^ which had proved most beneficent; and in 
October, 1872, he moved into the house " Momingside," 
which he and Mrs. Rogers had built on Gibbs Avenue, and 
which has ever since been the scene of delightful hospitality. 
The winters of 1871-72 and of 1872-73 were spent at the 
Hotel Berkeley in Boston, almost opposite the Institute. 
The removal from the former winter home had been made 
necessaiy by the cutting through of Temple Place to Wash- 
ington Street, converting it into a business thoroughfare. 
This advance of trade into what had been a secluded group 
c^ccHiifottable residences was sorely resented by Mr. Savage; 
and, already enfeebled by age, he did not long survive the 
change. He died March 8, 1873, in his eighty-ninth year. 

By December, 1873, Professor Rt^rs was so far resrored 
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in health as to be able to say, in writing to a friend, "I 
am well enough to enjoy much and even to do a little scien- 
tific work." Not least among the pleasures in which he 
could partake were the meetings of the Thursday Even- 
ing Club — established by Dr. John Collins Warren — of 
which Mr. Rogers had been president for some years. On 
the scientific side he gradually became able to study and 
investigate again, then to write regarding his researches, 
finally to speak publicly concerning them. By the summer 
of 1875 it was safe for him to undertake a journey to Vir- 
ginia, in order to make an address at the semt-centennial 
of the University. There, and upon other occasions in 
which he was able to participate, he spoke with the elo- 
quence, the fire, the grace of diction and aptness of illus- 
tration which had always characterized him. This power 
and felicity of speech, together with the extraordinary range 
of his learning and of his interests in an age when science 
was being parcelled into specialties, made him greatly 
sought as a presiding officer and as an orator. Most of 
those many invitations he felt compelled to decline; but 
each year found him able to assume more work and respon- 
sibility until, in 1876, he felt himself strong enough to 
accept the proffered presidency of the American Associauon 
for the Advancement of Science. In 1879, moreover, on 
the death of Dr. Joseph Henry, Professor Rogers was elected 
president of the National Academy of Sciences, of which 
he had been one of the incorporators and in the sessions of 
which he had always taken a deep and, as far as his health 
allowed, an active interest. 

Meanwhile the financial affairs of the Institute of Tech- 
nology had been growing more and more discouraging. 
This was due mainly to the panic of 1873, the recovery 
from which had been very slow, and one of the results of 
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which, of course, was to diminish markedly the number 
of young men for whom higher education was possible. By 
1878 the number of students at the Institute, which in 1875 
had risen to 258, fell to 179, and the institution was on the 
verge of bankruptcy. Moreover, the long strain had told 
severely upon the strength of President Runkle, impelling 
him to resign and to seek recuperation in residence abroad. 
In this crisis — the most serious which the Institute has 
ever encountered — almost the only hope for the life of the 
school lay in a renewal of Professor Rogers's active partici- 
pation in its affairs. Although still far from being a well 
man, he accepted the sacriiice which the Corporation asked 
of him, and reassumed the Presidency, stipulating only that 
his term of ofHce should terminate immediately upon the 
choice of a competent successor, that $100,000 should be 
raised towards lifting the burden of debt, and that a chair- 
man of the Faculty should be appointed to administer the 
details of the executive office. To meet the second of these 
conditions required more than two years of arduous labor. 
Regarding this attempt to raise funds the President writes 
to Professor Runkle in June, 1879: — 

You have already been informed of the plan of retrenchment 
adopted in the autumn, leading to the resignation of Dr. Kneeland 
in January, and involving the discontinuance of Professor Howi- 
son's department, the reduction of salaries and the diminishing of 
the number of assistants, to take effect on October 1 next. 

The economies carried out during the past session in the labora- 
tory and other current expenses have been large, but they have been 
more than balanced by the diminished income from students, and 
by the necessity of employing a distinct teacher of mathematics, etc. 

The subscription (to which I have given no small time) has now 
reached within a few hundred of S6i,ooo, with a prospect of addi- 
tions for the next four months; we may bring it up to ^75,000 by 
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the opening of the next academic year. Add to this that Mr. Low- 
ell has lately agreed with me for the occupation of Huntington Hall 
next season for the Lowell Lectures at a rent of ^2,500, an arrange- 
ment ^hich can hardly fail to be permanent. 

In these two particulars we have made good financial progress, 
but in spite of these important gains, and with all the retrenchments 
to be carried into effect in October, wc find that without a decided 
increase in our paying class, or some unforeseen good fortune, our 
next year's income will still fall short of our expenses by several 
thousand dollars. We are hoping for an increased class, but the 
small number (some thirty) passed at the recent examinations is not 
exhilarating. 

Xhe third condition upon which Dr. Rogers resumed the 
presidency was happily solved by the appointment of Pro- 
fessor John M. Ordway as chairman of the Faculty; but the 
first condition^ — that of finding a suitable successor — was 
not easily met. Most fortunately, however, the attention 
of President Rogers and his colleagues was turned towards 
General Francis A. Walker, Professor of Political Economy 
in the Sheffield Scientific School and Superintendent of the 
Ninth and Tenth Censuses of the United States. The 
presidency of the Institute was offered to him in a letter 
of President Rogers's dated June 12, 1880, but, owing to 
his duties with the Census, he could not accept the office 
until 1881; and the assassination of President Garfield then 
made his presence at Washington so imperative that he did 
not assume his duties at the Institute until the first of No- 
vember of that year. Ten days later Professor Rogers for- 
mally introduced his successor at a meeting of the Society of 
Arts, saying of him: — 

In making that introduction, personally, of President Francis A. 
Walker, I must say I do so in the fullest confidence, not only in his 
capacity for carrying out the hopes and purposes of this school. 
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but of the hearty sympathy and earnest regard which he entertains 
for its past histoiy and for its future development. I trust in him 
as I would trust in myself w^ere I of his years and had I his experi- 
ence in administrative work; and. in saying this I say all that any 
man can say in reference to his successor. I commend him to you, 
knowing what are his sympathies and ivhat are his capacities of 
usefulness; and I commend you to him, knowing you for these many 
years as my friends, personally, and as the friends of this Institute 
of Technology. 

To this felicitous introduction President Walker replied 
in part: — 

I cannot, I do not even presume to hope that I can, fill President 
Rogb's'^- place here. ... A recognized Master in every department 
of physiizal science, and. gifted with rare elo({uence and powers of 
statement, it has been for many years his easy and pleasant task to 
give . an appropriate and ' agreeable introduction to every paper 
offered to the Society, to join in the discussion of any topic, how- 
ever abstruse, and to sum up the facts and arguments offered, in a 
thoroughly judicial spirit, and with the full advantage of the ripe 
results of modern researches. ... I know, therefore, that the Society 
will feel painfully, and will long condnue to feel painfully, the loss 
of a President who could both preside and lead, — a man fitted to 
instruct anybody, however learned, whose suggestions and briefest 
comments have always been an inspiration in the pursuit and dis- 
covery of truth, and who, as President of the National Academy, 
to-day illustrates and honours American science as no other man 

Once again, six months later, those two extraordinary 
men stood together, and for the last tiine, upon a public 
platform. In the interval, relieved from the cares of office, 
Dr. Rogers had renewed his geological studies, and in April, 
iSSz, had attended a session of the National Academy at 
Washington, afterwards visiting the Luray Caverns in Vir- 
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ginia. He returned in time for the graduating exercises of 
the class of 1882, which were held, as usual, in Huntington 
Hall, and were of the simple character originally prescribed 
by him. The hall was crowded with friends of the gradu- 
ates and of the Institute. The abstracts of theses were 
listened to with the patience characteristic of such an audi- 
ence, which looked for its reward in hearing the two Presi- 
dents address the young men. The younger President spoke 
but few words, mainly in eulogy of Dr. Rogers. Those 
dozen sentences, however, were charged with such true feel- 
ing, such genuine emotion, such reverence of tone and man- 
ner, that the bare transcript, even had it been preserved, 
-vpould give but a faint impression of their profound effect. 
That President Rogers was deeply stirred by them was 
plain as he arose to reply. "His voice," to use General 
Walker's own account of the splendid tragedy, — 

was at first weak and faltering, but, as was his wont, he gathered 
inspiration from his theme, and for the moment his voice rang out 
in its full volume and those well-remembered, most thrilling tones. 
Then, of a sudden, there was silence in the midst of speech; that 
stately ligure suddenly drooped, the fire died out of that eye ever so 
quick to kindle at noble thoughts, and, before one of his attentive 
lisienets had time to suspect the cause, he fell to the platform in- 
stantly dead. 

In the hall which was the heart of this great enterprise of 
his. President Rogers died, in the veiy act of service, after 
twenty-three years of unflagging devotion. In that hall, 
under the loving guard of the class of 1882, he lay until the 
ad of June. From that hall on that day, after a service 
conducted by Rev. George E. Ellis, and in which Rev. S. K. 
Lothrop and Gilonel Theodore Lyman took part, his body 
was carried to Mount Auburn. But in that hall, in the 
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buildings, in the whole atmosphere of Technology, his soul 
remained and still abides, animating its work with his high 
aims, his rare devotion, his singleness of purpose, his strong, 
courageous faith in the great and enduring future of the 
Institute. 

In the two years preceding his death the monetaiy situa- 
tion had so improved, the need for men educated in applied 
science had so increased, and the fame of the Institute had 
so extended that President Rogers lived to see the actual 
fruition of his long and strenuous exertions. He saw the 
numbers augmenting, the courses of study strengthening, the 
leadership in the hands of a President with youth and phys- 
ical vigor to sustain him, with wide and varied experience 
to tutor him, with an absolute belief in the high possibilities 
of the Institute of Technology to lead him on. Discour- 
aged as Professor Rogers must often have been between 
i860 and 1880, he doubtless never wholly lost faith that 
ultimately the complete Institute of Technology, as he fore- 
saw it, would be realized. But only during those last two 
years of his life could he have felt absolutely certain of the 
carrying out of his splendid project along the lines laid 
down by him, and with steadily increasing impetus from 
that "Technology spirit" which had come from him. 

William Barton Rogers was greater than most other great 
men in that his work was distinctively creative. He pos- 
sessed that rarest combination in the nature of a man, — the 
abili^ to see visions and the power to make those visions 
real. His fervent and exuberant imagination, which in 
speech flowered into an exquisite but always sterling rhet- 
oric, empowered him to foresee an industrial situation that 
was incomprehensible to the mass of his contemporaries. 
His wide experience and sound sense in teaching rendered 
it easy for him to evolve the kind of education needed to 
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meet that future condition. His integrity of thought and 
moral courage made him ready, indeed eager, to attack 
any ancient educational fallacy which might stand in the 
way of that new and necessary kind of instruction. His 
vitality, which no illness could weaken or daunt, almost 
literally drove him to do battle for his cherished ideals. 
Finally, his high breeding, his courtesy, his tact and his 
eloquence enabled him to carry on that warfare against 
educational error without unpleasant controversy or per- 
sonal quarrels. 

President Rogers ranked, and always will rank, high 
among geologists. Not only did he make important dis- 
coveries and present weighty hypotheses in that science, but 
he also demonstrated, as few men else had done, the eco- 
nomic value of all sound geological research. In physics, 
too, and in chemistry, he was a clear expositor, a brilliant 
demonstrator, and a notable investigator. As a keen fol- 
lower of all the paths of scientific investigation, he was 
among the last of the Baconians, of those, that is, who took 
all nature to be their province. And, like Bacon, he found 
"no pleasure comparable to the standing upon the vantage- 
ground of truth." In literature, in politics, in what we now 
call sociology. Professor Rogers had not only wide knowl- 
edge, but also that sure view and that sane grasp of essen- 
tials which come from a genuine and thorough training in 
scientific method. 

These things alone would have made him a marked man 
in his generation. What, however, lifted his work and his 
reputation to a far higher plane was his leadership — at a 
time when a leader was indispensable — in the development 
of higher education. To say that he created an important 
school of applied science, to point out that his conception of 
such a school is sound and vital forty years after he promul- 
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gated it, to demonstrate that he first established teaching 
laboratories of physics from which have grown similar 
laboratories for students of the other sciences, — to say all 
this is to claim but an insignificant fraction of what he did 
for education. His greater service was in showing that the 
laboratory method is the basic means of all true teaching, 
and in forcing the colleges, the high schoob, the whole teach- 
ing hierarchy slowly to accept this truth. The change has 
come about so gradually as to make it hard to realize that, 
whether in the primary school or in the university, the atti- 
tude of the teacher towards his pupil, of the pupil towards 
his work, of the public towards the means and ends of edu- 
cation, is enormously difi'erent from that of forty years ago. 
Then education was receptive, to-day it is creative; then 
the pupil was to be instructed, to-day he is to be developed; 
then the important element was the lesson learned, to-day it 
is the student learning. What the seers in education had 
been vainly preaching for centuries is meeting general ac- 
ceptance only in the last fifty years. That this rie-ht view 
is so rapidly prevailing is because of the development, in 
the broad meaning of the term, of the teaching laboratory. 
That the growth of laboratory teaching or that the evolu- 
tion of modem school and college methods was due solely to 
Professor Rogers, none for a moment would maintain. But 
in planning, establishing and carrying forward, against every 
obstacle and difficulty, an institution of college rank based 
upon the laboratory idea, he set a new standard for all the 
colleges; and those colleges, in turn, have placed new con- 
ceptions of teaching and new ends of education before all 
the schools. More than this, President Rogers so planned 
his School of Industrial Science that it should be, as General 
Walker afterwards so well expressed it, "a place for men 
to work, not for boys to play." This gave a new dignity 
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to college life and a new power — the ability to take life seri- 
ously — to the undergraduate. In laying out his courses of 
study, furthermore, he established a system of diversified yet 
restrained choice of study which stands in effective contrast 
to that "latitude of election" which is making havoc with 
the training of so many undergraduates. And, as his busy, 
many-sided life stood as an example of real breadth and 
useful culture, so his Institute represents and, as his plans 
are matured, will more and more exemplify, a practical 
training based upon a real education, an ability to earn a 
generous living founded upon that breadth of view which 
comprehends the supreme blessedness of fruitful, hard 
work. 

No public monument to William Barton Rogers stands 
in the city of Boston. Possibly none will ever be erected 
there. No such static memorial could adequately represent 
such a dynamic force as he. Yet, a century after his birth, 
more than twenty years after his death, the force of his life 
is more potent and more far-reaching every day. Above all 
is it vigorous in the institution which was his crowning labor. 
The methods of work, the principles of teaching, the frame- 
work of the courses of study, still are his. The eager spirit 
of work, the devotion to truth, the hate of humbug and 
veneer, all are inherited from him. But as the wealth, re- 
sourcefulness and industrial capacity of the United States 
have gone beyond what even a seer like Rogers could have 
conceived, so the Institute of Technology, since his death, 
has advanced, in numbers, diversity of work, and educa- 
tional power, beyond what his glowing vision would have 
been able at that time to paint. Yet the full measure of his 
plan for the Institute is still far from being filled. On the 
personal side there remains much to be done in the real, 
individual education of the students. On the scientific side 
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there is much still lacking in range of study and in depth 
of research. On what one may call the democratic side 
there is opportunity for a far wider employment of the In- 
stitute's resources. On the culture side there are many 
things that Technology men can learn as well as teach. 
Only as they appreciate this opportunity and strive to meet 
it will those who have benefited by his foundation make 
themselves worthy of the Institute's Founder, Only as they 
seek in every way to make the School of Industrial Science 
what William Barton Rogers aimed to have it become, will 
they be true to the trust which, dying in the very act of 
service, he placed in their hands. 
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